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tion is hereditary. Almost all the Indians are Roman Catholic; they cling at the same time to esoteric tribal ceremonies. Marriages take place by rotation, among seven clans, in order to avoid inbreeding; the generations are rotated like the crops. When a boy reaches puberty he leaves his mother, and goes out into the hills with- the old men of the tribe for as long as a year and a half, living on corn meal and wild game, learning woodcraft, and undergoing tests for endurance. When a boy is returned to his family, he is considered to be a man. This kind of discipline is necessary if the tribe is to survive, and is of course encouraged by the old men who want above everything to keep the Pueblo continuous and viable. The adult Indian, on account of the elaborate nature of his ceremonial life, cannot in theory remain outside the Pueblo long, for fear of missing rituals at stated intervals; if he does miss these, he loses rank and advantage, and must atone. Hence, the inclusion of Indians in Selective Service was a severe blow to the Pueblo system. Those who fought made splendid soldiers, excellent at out-of-door life, good at machinery because of their delicate hands, and able to go without food or sleep for long periods. They were popular in the Army too. Almost every American child has been to the circus once or twice, and the idea of having a genuine Red Indian fighting next to him was a treat.
One of the six heroic marines who, by raising the Stars and Stripes on Iwo Jima, became immortalized, was a full-blooded Pima Indian, Pfc. Ira H. Hayes, of Bapchule, Arizona. It is a striking irony that though Private Hayes was capable of partaking in this feat, about which the entire country throbbed with pride, he is not allowed to vote.
The question of the vote for reservation Indians in New Mexico and Arizona is embarrassing. The Indians, if they got the franchise, would make the balance of power in New Mexico as of today, and in Arizona soon. They might be able to swing both states in the near future. This possibility keeps politicians of all camps awake. That the Indians, who as we know are in theory American citizens with full and equal rights, are so far deprived of the vote in New Mexico and Arizona is a glaring outrage in the eyes of most believers in democracy. New Mexico operates the technique of disfranchisement ,by denying the vote to "Indians not taxed," Arizona by a clause in the constitution meant originally for the feeble-minded to the effect that "people* under guardianship" may not vote. The Indian Bureau has not, however, pressed a judicial decision on the constitutionality of these strictures out of fear that the Indians might be corrupted wholesale by white politicians, if they were allowed to vote while their standard of education and judgment remain inferior. But this is not the view of most officials on the spot, like John G. Evans, the general superintendent of the United Pueblos Agency, who thinks that the Indians will be quite competent politically.